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Jh. Jake me earthy 

WmL f a personal opinion 


This is a story of a little gray 
man in a little gray suit. Add him to 
the mysteries of the case of James 
Earl Ray. 

Among the many mysteries, of 
course, is the fact that the House 
assassinations panel last week de- 
clined to hear the one eyewitness to 
the killer of the Rev. Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr., on the ground that 
she is nuts. This is because she says 
it wasn’t James Earl Ray. 

But my favorite mystery is John 
Larry Ray, the brother of James. 
Readers of past columns may recall 
■that John Ray in 1971 was convicted 
of driving the getaway car in a bank 
robbery at St. Peters, Mo. The trou- 
ble is, he was carrying only $300, 
was unarmed and alone in his car 
when he was arrested. Worse, the 
-guy accused of actually robbing the 
-bank was acquitted of the charge. 

Nevertheless, John Ray did six 
years behind bars at Marion, 111., 
federal penitentiary for driving a 
‘getaway car for a guy who was 
found not guilty of robbing a bank. 

‘ When he was paroled last June, 
•he was called before the House 
assassinations panel, which prompt- 
ly caused his parole to be revoked 
on the ground that he had lied to the 
"committee. His “lie” was a denial 
,! that he had been involved la any 
. bank robberies. 

What is going on, you see, is that 

the "James Earl Ray acting alone" 
theory doesn’t work unless one of 
his brothers robbed a bank tor him 
beforehand, or unless some right- 
wing Missouri businessmen gave 
him a bundle. Since the business- 
men are now dead, the bank rob- 
, .bery theory is the only one left. This 
is called making the punishment fit 
the theory, because if there were 
any real evidence of bank robbery 
by John Ray — a 1967 heist in Alton 
is one theory — it seems they 
.wouldn’t have had to get him on the 
getaway car rap in St. Peters. 

When the parole revocation non- 
sense was adjusted later in the 
summer, John Ray returned to 
Dismas House here, and last month 
he got a job with Airport Limousine 
Service. Enter the little gray man. 

According to Bob Schaeffer, 
executive vice president and gener- 
al manager of the limousine serv- 
ice, shortly after Ray went to work, 
“one of the supervisors at the air- 
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port called me and said a short 
gray-headed man in a gray suit, in 
his 50s, came to the supervisor’s 
office and identified himself as 
. being with the FBI. He asked about 
John Ray. He also made himself 
visible to one or two others from the 
company, asking questions.” 
Anthony Sansone, board chair- 
man of the limousine service, states 
it this way: “Recently people have 
come over to the people in our 
company, representing themselves 
as officials of the government.” 
After the first incident, Schaeffer 
discussed it with Sansone. “We put 
the man (Ray) to work,” said 
Schaeffer. “He did a good job, was 
always on time, never got in trou- 
ble. But we agreed we couldn’t 
stand this kind of publicity. We dis- 
cussed it several times, but it kept 
getting heavier. One night when 
. John Ray was supposed to work, I 

called him and said not to come in, 
I’d talk to him next day. 

“That night, when he should 
have been on duty, there was anoth- 
er driver in his place. There was 
this same guy in the gray suit sit- 
ting in the bus. The agent says, ‘Is 
John Ray going to drive tonight?’ 
The driver said, ‘No.’ So he said he 
wanted to get off at the next stop. I 
talked to Tony again and Tony says, 


‘Call him and tell him we can’t I 
handle this.’ When I told this to [ 
John Ray, he said he understood, i 
but he said, ‘They’re harrassing I 
me. They’re not giving me any 
breathing room.’” 

However, Sansone didn’t want to 
leave it at that. He is also a board 
member of Dismas House. “As a i 
board member,” he told me, “if we 
can’t help, how can we expect oth- 
ers to give people jobs when they ! 
get out of prison?” j 

So through the Dismas House i 
board of directors, Sansone said, 

“we checked out to see if this man 
(Ray) was m trouble. We were told 
that this man was not in trouble, - 
that the FBI was not looking at him* 
wasn’t even interested in him. The 
FBI told us they favored his being 
at work, they believed m the work 
Dismas House is doing, that he had 
paid his just debt to society and that 
we should keep him on as long as he 
does his job. And Ray was doing an 
excellent job. Not one iota of com- 
plaint. The FBI,” said -^Sansone, 

“has been most cooperative as far 
as I’m concerned.” 

So last week, Airport 
Service, in a generous gesture of 
commitment to the idea of Dismas 
House, put John Ray back to work 
because the FBI says it’s “not even 
interested in him.” Then who is 
trying to nail John Ray with a bank 
robbery rap that would explain how 
James Earl Ray got bankrolled? 

More interesting, who was the 
little gray man in the little gray 
suit? 


MORE FOLLOWUP: A recent 
column here about the rights of 
American Indians quoted a spokes- 
man in an Indian newspaper as stat- 
ing that the Navajo nation “re- 
ceives a royalty of 15$ a ton for coal 
mined by Peabody Coal Co., which 
is later sold for $30 a ton.” And last 
week a report by a public interest 
group, the Council on Economic 
Priorities, charged that “lease issu- 
ance procedures (on Indian land) 
have amounted to coal giveaways . . 

. Lessees paid the federal govern! 
ment_and Indian tribes approxi- 
mately $1 per acre in 1977.” It said 
“Peabody Coal alone controls over 
one third of all Indian leased coal 
land.” 

However, Peabody Coal begs to 
differ with the quote I used. In a 
letter from Robert T. Wallace, a 
Peabody vice president, the compa- 
ny reports that for 1977, royalties to 
die Navajo nation amounted to 35$ a 
ton, with the average sales price for 
the coal amounting to $6.01 a ton. 

That’s a big difference, and 
should be reported in the interests 
of fairness, though I await the next 
voliey between the Indian nations 
and the U. S. coal companies. 


